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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the relation between part-time 
employment and adolescent behavior and development in a multi-ethnic, 
multi-class sample of approximately 4,000 15- through 18-year-olds. 
The results indicated that long work hours during the school year 
were associated with diminished investment in schooling and lowered 
school performance, increased psychological distress and somatic 
complaints, higher rates of drug 2md alcohol use, higher rates of 
delinquency, and greater autonomy from parental control. Workers did 
not have any advantages over nonworkers with respect to 
self-reliance, work orientation, or self-esteem. The correlates of 
school-year employment were closely linked to the number of hours 
worked each week and generally cut ag^ss ethnic, socioeconomic, and 
age groups, although the association between hours of employment and 
poor school performance was clearer among White amd Asiam-American 
adolescents than their peers. Nevertheless, in no ethnic or 
socioeconomic group were the correlates of employment positive, 
either in terms of lower rates of dysfunctional behavior, better 
school performance, or enhanced psychosocial well-being. These and 
similar findings from previous research suggest that parents, 
educational practitioners, and policy-makers should continue to 
monitor the number of weekly hours adolescents work during the school 
year. (Author) 
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Inpact of Adola8C«nt Employmant 2 
Abstract 

This study sxaninss ths ralation bstwssn part-tims 
amployasnt and adolsscsnt bshavior and dsvslopnsnt in a multi- 
•thnic, multi-class sampls of approxinatsly 4,000 15-» through 18- 
year-olds. Long work hours during the school year are associated 
with diminished investment in schooling and lowered school 
performance, increased psychological distress and somatic 
complaints, higher rates of drug and alchohol use, higher rates 
of delinquency, and greater autonomy fro a parental control. 
Workers do not have any advantages over nonworkers with respect 
to self-reliance, work orientation, or self-esteem. The 
correlates of school-year employment are closely linked to the 
number of hours worked each week and generally cut across ethnic, 
socioeconomic, and age groups, although the association between 
hours of employment and poor school perfontance is clearer among 
White and Asian-American youngsters than their peers. 
Nevertheless, in no ethnic or socioeconomic group are the 
correlates of employment positive, either in terms of lower rates 
of dysfunctional behavior, better school performance, or enhanced 
psychosocial well-being. In light of these and similar findings 
from previous research, we believe that parents, educational 
practitioners, and policy«»makers should continue to moni ^or the 
number of weekly hours adolescents work durinvj the school year. 
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Impact of AdolttscMt Ex&ployn«nt 3 
During thm last dacada, raaaarchara, aducators, and policy- 
makara intaraatad in tha davalopmant of adolaacants hava directed 
incraaain? attention to tha widespread employment of high school 
students during the school year (see Chamer & Fraser, 1987, for 
a raviav) . Uncommon in this country prior to 1950, and still 
rare in other industrialized countrlea, atudent employment in tha 
United States grew steadily between 1950 and 1980 and haa 
remained at a high level during the laat 10 yeara. According to 
recent eatimates, for example, between one->half and two*thirda of 
all high school juniors hold jobs in the formal part--time labor 
force at any specific time during the school year, and the vast 
majority of students will have had some school-yaar work 
experience prior to graduation (Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986) . 
For many atudanta, participation in the labor force ia time* 
consuming: according to one national survey, over half of all 
employed high school seniors and nearly one-fourth of all 
employed sophomores work more than 20 houra par weak (Lawin-* 
Epstein, 1981) . 

Some ten years ago, Greenberger and Steinberg published a 
seriea of reports calling attention to the phenomenon of student 
employment, and raising concema about tha possible deleterious 
consequences of labor force participation during high school 
(Greenberger & Steinberg, 1981; Greenberger, Steinberg, & vaux, 
1981; Steinberg, Graanbargar, Garduque, & McAuliffe, 1982; 
Steinberg, Graanbargar, Garduqua, Ruggiaro, & Vaux, 1982) . Their 
studies indicated that extanaiva involvement in tha labor force 
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during the academic year — employment in excess of 15-20 hours 
per week — was associated with diminished school performance and 
school involvement, and led to increased drug and alcohol use, 
decreased closeness to parents, and the development of cynical 
attitudes toward work itself. They found modest positive effects 
of work on youngsters' psychosocial development, but, 
interestingly, these effects were not hours-related; youngsters 
who worked only a few hours per week scored comparably to those 
who worked a great deal. On the basis of these findings, the 
authors argued that student employment should be more carefully 
scrutinised and students' work hours more closely regulated 
(Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986) . 

Numerous other studies of student employment and its impact 
cn schooling have now been conducted (see Chamer & Fraser, 
1987) , some replicating the negative effect of working on 
schooling (e.g., McNeil, 1984; Mortimer & Finch, 1986), others 
calling this finding into question (e.g.. Barton, 1989; Hochkiss, 
1986; Lewin-Epstein, 1981). Discrepancies among thes"? studies 
appear to be due mainly to two factors: (1) whether work status 
or hours of employment is the issue of inquiry, and (2) the way 
in which school-related outcomes are assessed, with respect to 
the first, studies that simply contrast workers and nonworkers 
rarely uncover significant employment effects, whereas those that 
contrast students who work long hours with those whose time 
commitment is more modest, do. The emerging consensus among 
researchers is that the negative effects of employment are linked 
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Impact of Adolescent Employment 5 
tc how much , not whether , a student works (e.g., Bachman, Bare 4 
Frankie, 1986; Damico, 1984; Mortimer & Pinch, 1986; Schill, 
McCartin, & Meyer, 1985? Wirtz, Rohrbeck, Chamer, and Fraser, 
1987). Studies that examine weekly hours of employment generally 
find an important break-point in school performance at around 20 
hours per week. 

The second source of discrepancy concerns the index of 
schooling <ixamined. Studies that focus solely on differences in 
school performance, without examining other aspects of 
youngsters* involvement in school, may underestimate the impact 
of working on schooling, because there are inherent, 
institutionalized constraints on the range of youngsters* grader 
and on the amount of time they are expected to devote to homework 
(Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986) . For example, because the 
national average for time spent on homework is less than four 
hours per week (Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986) , it is unlikely 
that employment, in whatever amount, will markedly diminish 
youngsters* already very modest involvement in homework. 
Similarly, because teachers adjust grading practices and class 
requirements, and pupils select easier courses in order to 
accomodate job demands (McNeil, 1984), the ultimate impact of 
employment on school performance may be attenuated. Studies that 
examine more affective and attitudinal components of schooling — 

how invested students are in their education ~ may uncover 
stronger effects of extensive employment than studies of 
perfoxrmance or time use. 
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Much 1«M r«s«arch has axanlMd oth«r, nonaducatlonal 
outcom«s of studant anploynant, but a nunbar of scattarad 
findings ara of Intarast. First, drug and alcohol usa Is hlghar 
among workars than nonworkars, aspaclally anong studants who work 
long hours (a.g., Bachman at al., 1986; Graanbargar, Stalnbarg, & 
Vaux, 1981) . Sacond, anploymant doas not appaar to datar 
dallnquant activity (Gottfradson, 1985) ; Indaad, at laast two 
studlas suggast that anong nlddla'Class youngBtars, working may 
actually Ineraaaa davlant bahavlor (Rugglaro, 1984; Shannon, 
1982) . Finally, It doas not appaar as If working during high 
school has substantial Impact on youngstars' psychosocial 
davalopmant or salf-astaam (Baciiman at al., 1986; Graanbargar & 
Stalnbarg, 1986) , dasplta convantlonal wisdom to tha contrary 
(cf. Staphans, 1979). To our knowladga, no rocant studlas hava 
axamlnad tha Impact of work on adolascant family ralatlons or 
work-ralatad attltudas, but thara has baan soma suggastlon in tha 
lltaratura that working Is aasoclated with dlninlshad parantal 
authority ovar adolascant bahavlor (Graanbargar & Stalnbarg, 
1986) . 

Glvan contlnuad public Intarast In studant amploymant and 
its af facts (Barton, 1989), tha aqulvocal natura of tha findings 
concaming tho affact of amploymant on schooling, and tha ganaral 
daarth of rasaarch on work and othar outcoma variablas, wa 
undartook an axtanalva raplication of much of tha original 
Graanbargar and Stalnbarg rasaarch. Tha prasant study departad 
from that aarliar work in two important raspacts, howavar. 
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First, vhcrsas thm sarllsr work was an Intsnslvs study of a 
rslatlvsly small numbsr of vorksrs (approximately 200) and a 
matchsd sampls of nonvorksrs, ths prsssnt invsstigation focusss 
on a sampls of approximately 4,000 studsnts. Sscond, vhsrsas the 
earlisr sampls was compossd of a rslativsly homogsnsous group of 
sxiburban, Orange County, California studsnts, ths prsssnt sampls 
is a sociosconomically and ethnically diverss sampls of studsnts 
from rural, suburban, and urban high schools in Wisconsin and 
California. Finally, vhsrsas ths initial rsssarch focussd on 
adolsscsnts holding thsir first paid part-time job, this study 
iucludss studsnts with a varisty of work historiss. 

In ths prsssnt study, vs sxamins ths rslation bstvssn vsskly 
hours of smploymsnt and four sets of behavioral and psychological 
phsnomsna. First, vs sxamins a numbsr of behavioral and 
attitudinal indicss of school oerformanes jmd tnvol vnient . 
including not only gradss and tims spsnt on homsvork, but 
indicators of classroom engagement, school misconduct (s.g., 
chsating, copying assignments) , and sxtracuiricular 
participation. Our aim vas to includs an array of possibls 
indicators of school sngagsmsnt in viev of the inconsistencies 
evidsnt in studiss of gradss alons. Sscond, given previous 
studiss linking sxtsnsivs smploymsnt to highsr ratss of both 
psychological distrsss and dsviancs, vs sxamins ssvsral aspscts 
of psycholoaical and bshavieral dysfunction , including 
psychological and somatic symptoms, drug and alcohol use, and 
involvsmsnt in dslingusnt activity. Third, in light of ths 
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hypothttsi" that studant amploymant undarmlnas parental authority, 
w« invaatigata tha relation between student employment and 
autonomy from parenta . including time spent in family activities, 
the extent of parental monitoring, and the extent of autonomous 
decision-making. Finally, given the widespread belief that 
employment facilitates the development of personal responsibility 
and positive self -conceptions, we look at several indices of 
adolescent pavehoaocial devalopmant . including self-reliance, 
work orientation, end self-esteem. 

Method 

The sample for the present analysis is a subsample of 
students participating in an extensive investigation of high 
school achievement. All students in attendance at nine high 
schools (six in Northern California and three in Wisconsin) were 
sur\'eyed in their classrooms in Fall, 1987 and Spring, 1988 on a 
wide range of topics, including school performance and 
engagement, family and peer relations, extracurricular 
pairticipation, and part-time employment. In addition, the 
questionnaires included standardized measures of psychosocial 
development and a series of questions about psychological health, 
drug and alcohol use, involvement in delinc[uent activity, and 
information on family background characteristics, including 
ethnic origin and parental educational attainment. Approximately 
10,000 students from grades nine through twelve completed the 
Fall, 1987 questionnaire (approximately 80% of tha students 
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enrolled in thasa schools, or approximatsly 90% of ths students 
in attsndancs on ths day of tssting) , and approximatsly 70% of 
thsss students wsrs rssxaninsd five months later, in the spring 
of 1988. The reader should note that the analysis presented here 
is not longitudinal, as the questionnaires did not contain 
overlapping items (see below) • 

Of the 7,000 students who completed both questionnaires, 
approximately 5,300 provided complete information concerning 
their employment status, including the nature of their job and 
their weekly work hours. (Because the questions concerning 
employment were at the end of the questionnaire, not all students 
completed these items. In all likelihood, this, as well as the 
fact tht^t we do not have data from students who were absent on 
the day of testing, reduced the proportion of lowachieving 
students in the sample. Presumably., this limits the variability 
of scores on measures of school-related behaviors and attitudes 
and makes it more difficult to find relations between employment 
and measures of schooling.) 

Preliminary analy«ei< indicated, as expected, that very few 
ninth-graders were employed, and that those who were working were 
unlikely to be employed in excess of ten hours weekly. Because a 
main focus of our analysis was on the correlates of intensive 
employment, ninth-graders were dropped from the analysis, leaving 
a study sample of 3,989. Characteristics of this sample are 
presented in Table 1. As the Table indicates, the sample is 
equally divided between males and females, and among sophomores. 
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junior* an<t ••niore; from h .••holds that vary with ra^p^ct to 
parantal educational lavals; and two-thirda non-Hispanic white 
(8% of the sample is African-American, 14% Asian-American, and 9% 
Hispanic-American) • 



Table 1 About Here 



Measures 

Of interest in the present analysis are four sets of outcome 
measures: (1) school performance and engagement; (2) 
psychological and behavioral dysif unction; (3) autonomy from 
parents; and (4) psychosocial development. 

School parfermance and engagement . Ten indices of school 
performance and engagement were assessed. Students provided 
irformation on their current qrade^aoint-averaae . the average 
amount of time ix^iQj; fin homework lASb Xlllt; for each major subject 
class (the homework index is averaged across the major stibject 
classes) , their frequency of unexcused absence f cutting slAtl) 
for each major subject class (averaged across classes) , their 
weekly hours of extracurricular participation , their frequency of 
school misconduct (cheating, copying homework, etc.; alpha*. 68), 
the extent to which they concentrate hard in class (averaged 
across major subject classes) $ pay attention in class (averaged 
across major classes) the extent to which they exert maximum 
effort in class (averaged across major classes), and the extent 
to which they report mind-wanderina in class (averaged across 
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major clasB^B) • In analyses of data from a dif f^r^nt samp la of 
5,000 studants attending savaral of tha sama schools studiad 
hara, Dombusch at al. (1987) raport that tha corralation batwaan 
salf-raportad 6PA and school-raportad CPA is naarly .80. 

In addition to thasa indicas of school parformanca and 
engagamant, raspondants complatad a 6-itam scala (alphas. 69) 
dasignad to assass tha youngstar*s Qriantstton toward «fibfifil 
(sample itams: **Tha bast way to gat through most days at school 
is to goof off with my friands**; **I*m losing interest in school 
because my teachers keep going over the same old things ) 
(Wehlage, Rutter, Smith, Lesko, & Fernandez, 1989). This latter 
variable, which assesses the degree to which the student values 
and is committed to school, was used as 9 covariate in the 
analyses concerning school parformanca and engagement (see £iA21 
of Analysis , below) • 

Paycholoqieal and behavioral dysfunction . Four measures 
were used to assess psychological and behavioral dysfunction. A 
series of itams from the Center for Epidemiologic Studies 
Depression Scale (CES-D; Radloff , 1977) were used to form indices 
of psychological svmptoms (anxiety, depression, tension, fatigue, 
insomnia, etc.) (alpha«.88) and somatic avmptoma (headaches, 
stomach aches, colds, etc.) (alpha-. 67). Respondents also 
provided information on their frequency of cigarette, alcohol, 
marijuana, and other drug use (used to form an index of d£ug[ ADd 
alcohol ]^,2ft# alpha«.86) (Graanberger, Steinberg, & Vaux, 1981) 
and on their frequency of involvement in such delinquent 
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actlvltl«B as th«ft, carrying a vaapon, vandallam, and using a 
phony I.D. (ussd to form an indsx of dalincmant activity, 
alpha-. 82) (Gold, 1980). 

Aufeonomv froM pa rants . Thrss indicss Of autonomy from 
parsnts wars sxaainsd in ths prsssnt analysss. Rsspondsnts 
cos^plstsd a nins-itsm nsasurs of bahavtoral control (alpha*. 76) , 
which taps ths sxtsnt to which ths adolssc^nt is monitorsd by his 
or hsr parsnts (cf. Pattsrson and Stouthansr-Losbsr, 1985); a 13- 
itsm nsasurs of family dscision-maXing, «^ich is ussd to conputs 
an indsx of ths sxtsnt to which ths adolsscsnt is givsn dfciKlon- 
makiPff autonomy ovsr such mattsrs as curfsw, monsy managsmsnt/ 
dating, and Isisurs activities (alpha*. 82; sss Dombusch st al., 
1985 and Stsinbsrg, 1987, for similar msasurss) ; and a fivs-itsm 
indsx of family tins (McCubbin, McCubbin, & Thompson, 1987), 
which assaasss ths frsqusncy of joint family activity, including 
^jontact in ths svsnings and during ths dinnsr hour (alpha*. 71) . 

Pavehoaocial davlopmant . Rsspondsnts complstsd ths ifiHr 
rslianca and ths orisntation subscalss of ths Psychosocial 

Maturity Invsntory (Form D; Grssnbsrgsr, Jossslson, Knsrr, 6 
Krirr, 1974; Grssnbsrgsr & Bond, 1986; alphas*. 81 and .73, 
rsspsctivsly) , as wsll as a ten- itsm msasurs of aslf-aataem 
adaptsd from Rossnbsrg (1965; alpha*. 87). 

Most of ths msasurss used in ths prsssnt analysis derive 
from ths Fall qusstionnairs which includsd qusstions about 
smploymsnt, all of the measures of psychological and behavioral 
dysfunction, most of ths measures of school psrformancs (the 
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exceptions are extracurricular participation, classroom 
concentration, classroom effort, and orientation toward school), 
two of the three measures of autonomy from parents (the exception 
Is family time) , and the measure of self-esteem (the measures of 
self-reliance and work orientation were Included on thy Spring 
questionnaire.) Most of the analyses, therefore, assess the 
contemporaneous relation between part-time employment and 
adolescent behavior and development. The analyses concerning the 
remaining measures (I.e., those assessed on the Spring 
questionnaire) assess the relation between part-time employment 
early In the school year and adolescent behavior and development 
five months later. 

Although the data were collected on two separate occasions. 
In no case did the assessment of a dependent measure oraesds the 
assessment of employment. Any interpretations of differential 
patterns of relations found between working and outcome variables 
assessed at different points In time, however, must take Into 
account the fact that some outcomes were assessed 
contemporaneously with the assessment of work status, while other 
were assessed five months later. 
£iAQ Ql Analysis 

Four multiple analyses of variance (MANOVA) were carried out 
In order to examine the relation between weekly hours of 
employment and the outcome variables of Interest. In each 
analysis, hours of employment was treated as a five-level 
variable, with the following categories: nfij; employed (N«2212), 
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•mployttd IzM ^o^ru imlsix (N«531) , Miployttd 11*15 JaaiilM. TdiMliXiL 
(N«340), Miployttd lg-20 tifiUJZa xUlO^ (N«413) , and •mployad ifiCft 

OilUSL 2ii. haiilM. UlftlOX (N«493) . 

Th« decision to us* this particular categorical sch«m« was 
bassd on our reading of th« existing literature, with regard to 
the two upper categories, for example, previous studies suggest 
that 20 hours of employment per week may be an Important 
threshold beyond which adverse scholastic consequences appear for 
older students, whereas 15 hours per week may be an important 
threshold for younger students (e.g., Steinberg, Greenberger, 
Garduque, & McAulif fe, 1982) . With regard to the lower category, 
several studies suggest that working less than 10 hours per week 
poses little risk to most high school students. In light of 
debates about the hours provisions of current child labor laws, 
it seemed appropriate to include a middle category (11-15 hours 
per week) in order to try to "fine tune" the distinction between 
potentially harmless and potentially harmful work schedules. 

Modaratlna factors . The 'ze of the present sample 
permitted us to examine whether the relations between work hours 
and the outcome measures of interest varied as a function of 
student grade level, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status. 
Socioeconomic status was indexed in terms of the mean educational 
level of the parents in the adolescent's household, and three 
socioeconomic groups were formed: less than high school 
completion; less than four^year college completion; and college 
completion or higher. Ethnicity was coded in five categories: 

« 

<^ 1 r 
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Inpact of Adol«sc«nt EmployB«nt 15 
African-AM«rican, Asian-Anarican, Hii3anic<-A»«rican, Whita, and 
othar (chiafly Pacific Zclandars and Anarican-Indians) . 

Each sat of HANOVAa was rapaatad thraa tinas, onca with tha 
intaraction batwaan %fork hours and grada laval in tha dasign; 
onca with tha intaraction batwaan work hours and socioacononic 
status in tha dasign; and again with tha intaraction batwaan work 
hours and athnicity in tha dasign. Exploratory analysas 
conductad within grada lavals ravaalad faw third-ordar 
intaractions among hours of work, grada laval, and aithar 
socioacononic status or ethnicity. Unfortunataly, tha strong 
corralation batwaan parantal aducation and athnicity in tha 
sampla rasultad in snail and unaqual call sizas that prohibitad - 
tha axanination of third-ordar intaractions batwaan hours of 
work, accioaconoaic status, and athnicity. 

Qrlantatlon £fii[A£d aehool Aft A CQYflriatt* A nuabar of 
Invastigators havf suggastad that apparant diffarancas batwaan 
studants who do, and do not, work long hours nay ba attrlbutabla 
to pra-work diffar*ncas in atcitudas and valuas, particularly, in 
attitudas and valuas concaming aducation (a.g.. Barton, 198?). 
Thair argunant is that youngstars who choosa to work long hours 
ara lass intarastad in school than thair paars and, accordingly, 
that any diffarancas batwaan than and thair aganatas with raspact 
to school parfomanca naraly raflacts this diffaranca in 
oriantation.^ In ordar to taka this possibility into account, wa 
conductad tha analysas of school outconas both with, and without, 
our indax of youngstars* oriantation toward istiofil, which was 
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asBMB^d on tha Spring quaatlonnalra* Nh/la thla, of couraa, 
doaa not rula out tha poaaiblllty that othar, unmaaaurad 
attltudlnal dlffarancaa nay ba oparatlva, controlling for 
youngatara* orlantatlon toward achool glvaa additional confldanca 
to tha raaulta. 

Poat^hoc contraatg . In light of our intarast in axamlnlng 
vhathar claar houra thraaholda a::lat bayond which tha corralataa 
of working ara aarkadly dlffarant, wa conductad a aarlaa of poat- 
hoc Schaffa taata to axanina apaclf Ic contraata batwaan workara 
in adjacant hours catagorlaa. 

Raaulta 

Sfitioai Parfomanca ADd Enqagtngnt 

Tha raaulta of tha f Irat KANOVA Indlcata that longar houra 
of work during tha achool yaar ara aaaoclatad with dittiniahad 
school parformanca and lowarad achool angagamant rmilfelvariata £ 
(4, 3984) "6 .54, B<.0001). studants who work mora houra aach waak 
aarn lowar gradas, apand laas tima on homawork, pay attantlon in 
claaa laaa of tan, axart laaa affort in achool, and ara laaa 
Involvad in axtracurrlcular actlvltlaa, and thay raport hlghar 
lavala of mind-wandaring in class, mora achool misconduct, and 
mora fraqpiant claaa-cuttlng (all unlvarlata £a algniflcant at 
S<.0001 with tha axcaptlon of classroom affort and achool 
mlaconduct, aach significant at b<.001, and claaaroom attantion, 
aignificant at pK.OS; saa Tabla 2). Curioualy, although 
nonworkara raport lass misconduct than othar atudants, tha 
highaat ratas of school misconduct ara raportad among atudants 
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who work mod^rat^, rathar than long houra. No af facta ara found 
for claaarooa concantratlon. 

Whan tha analyala la rapaata^ with orlantatlon toward achool 
aa a covarlata, tha raaulta ara virtually Idantlcal, with tha 
only changa Involving claaaroom attantlon; tha algnlflcant 
dlffarancaa on thla varlabla obaarvad In tha Initial analyala ara 
not found onca orlantatlon toward achool la controllad. Ovarall, 
than, tha raaulta auggaat that tha poorar achool parformanca and 
lowar achool angagamant of youngatara who work a graat daal ara 
not attrlbutabla to thalr waakar orlantatlon toward achool. 

In two caaaa — grada-polnt-avaraga and tlma apant on 
homawork — tha raaulta of tha poat»hoc contraata auggaat that a< 
significant drop-off In achool parformanca occura aftar 20 houra 
of waakly amploymant (saa Flguraa la and lb) • In tha othar 
caaaa, howavar, tha ralatlon batwaan achool angagamant and houra 
of amploymant la mora or laaa llnaar (Saa Flgura Ic, for an 
llluatratlon) • 

Although nalthar tha Intaractlon batwaan houra of amploymant 
and grada laval nor batwaan houra of amploymant and aocloaconomlc 
atatua la algnlflcant (for both £8, B>.05), tha Intaractlon 
batwaan houra of amploymant and athnlclty Is (multlvarlata £ (16, 
3898-1.27, B<.05). Thla affact, which la not dlmlnlahad whan tha 
analyala la rapaatad with orlantatlon toward achool controllad, 
la antlraly dua to tha ralatlon among houra of amploymant, 
athnlclty, and 6PA. Follow-up analyaaa Indlcata that tha 
nagatlva ralatlon batwaan work hours and GPA Is slgnlfant among 
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White and Aeian-Aaerican students (both b«<«001), but not among 
A.frican-A»erican or Hispanic-American students (both fis>.10).^ 



Table 2 and Figures la, lb, and Ic About Here 



PnyehQloaleal and Whavloral Dy* function 

Longer hours of enploynent are associated with higher levels 
of psychological and behavioral dysfunction r multivariate £ 
( 4 , 3984 ) -9 . 53 , B< . 00 1) . Specifically, youngsters who work nore 
hours each week report higher rates of drug and alcohol use, 
higher rates of delinquency, and higher levels of psychological 
and psychosomatic distress (all univairiate £s significant at 
B<.001; see table 3). Post-hoc contrasts of adjacent groups 
reveal only one significant contrast, in the analysis of drug 
use. Here we find a significant difference between workers who 
work 1 to 10 hours each week and those who whose time commitment 
is greater (see Figure 2a) . The relations between hours of work 
and delinquency, psychological distress, and psychosomatic 
distress are more or less linear (for an illustration, see Figure 
2b) . 

The interactions between work hours and socioeconomic 
status, ethncity, and grade level in the prediction of 
psychological and behavioral dysfunction were not significant, 
indicating that the negative relation between work hours and 
students' psychological well-being cuts across demographic and 
age groups. 
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Tabltt 3 and Figures 2a and 2b About Hara 



As hypothasizad, youngstars who work longar hours hava mora 
autonomy from thair parants fnultlvariata £ (4,3989)«14.17, 
B<<.001). Studants who work mora hours aach waak spand lass tima 
in joint family activitias, ara monitorad lass closaly by thair 
parants, and ara grantad highar lavals of autonomy ovar day-to* 
day dacisions (all univariata £s significant at B<.001r saa Tabla 
4). Nona of tha post-^hoc ccntrasts batwaan adjacant groups 
raachad signif icanca, suggasting that tha ralatlon batwaan hours 
of work and autonomy from parants is mora or lass linaar (saa 
Figura 3, for an illustration). 

Tha intaraction batwaan socioaconomic status and work hoixrs 
in tha pradiction of autonomy from parants was significant 
multivarlatii £ (8 , 35^1} »1. 54 , fi<.05). Znspaction of tha rasults 
of univariata tasts indicatas that tha intaraction is dua to tha 
spacific affact of tha intaraction batwaan socioaconomic status 
and work hours on autonomy ovar day-to-*day dacisions (£ 
(8,3551)»1.84, B"*06). Follow-up analysas indicata that tha 
ralation batwaan incraasad autonomy and longar work hours holds 
only among studants whosa parants ara colloga-aducatad. 

Naithar tha intaraction batwaan athnicity and work hours nor 
tha intaraction batwaan grada laval and work hours In tha 
pradiction of autonomy from parants was significant. 
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Tablas 4, 5, 6 and Figura 3 About Kara 



P«veho«Qclal BfYftlQPafnt 

Tha ralation batvaan paychoaoeial dava,\opBant and hours of 
amploymant is statistically significant ^■uitlvarlata £ 
(4, 3984) "2. 22, B<.01), but only tha xmivariata afffact for salf- 
•ataaa raachas statistical significanca. Xnspaction of tha group 
naans indicatas that tha highast salf-astaaB is raportad by 
studants who work fawar than 10 hours aach waak, wharaas tha 
lowast is raportad by studants who work iu axcasa of 20 hours 
waakly. Tha post-hoc contrast batwan adjacant groups* scoraa on 
tha aaasura of salf-astaam was not significant, howavar. 

Tha intaractions battiaen socioaconoaic status, athnicity, 
grada laval and work hours In tha prc^dictiun of psychosociftl 
outconas wara not .signiticant. 
£I£Afii\ S113A 

Tha magnituda of diffar&>ncas among studants who work varying 
dagraaa can ba glaanad from Tabla 6, which prasants maans and 
standard daviationa for aadi of tha outcome varlablaa, aa wall aa 
tha d statlvtic for i^a contraat batwaan atudants who work in 
axcasa of 20 houra waakly and thoaa who work batwaan 1 and 10 
hours waakly. Thla contrast was choaan bacauaa it anphasizaa tha 
diffaranca batwaan axtanaiva and modast amploymant — in our 
vlaw, tha central iasua in diccussions of tha costs and banafits 
of adolaacant amploymant.^ 
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km Tabla « Indicataa, tha magnituda of tha diffaranca 
batvaan vorkara with axtanaiva varaua nodaat involvamant in work 
variaa conaidarably aa a function of tha outcoaa variabla 
aaaaaaad. Tha graataat diffarancaa ara in carta in araaa of 
achool parfonanca (apacifically, 9rada-point--avara9a, tima apant 
on hoaavork, and claaa*cutting) , drug uaa, paychological 
diatraaa, and tha varioua indicatora of autonomy from parei^tal 
control. Diffarancaa with raapact to othar variablaa, vhila 
atatiatically aignificant, ara far mora modaat. 

Diacuaaion 

In racant yaara, a good daal of attantion haa baan focuaad 
in tha popular praaa on tha poor acadaaic achiavamant of Amarican 
high achool atudanta ralativa to thair countarparta in othar 
induatrializad nationa^ on tha widaapraad usa of druga and 
alcohol among tha young, and on tha continuing aroaion of 
parantal authority ovar tha bahavior of adolaacanta. Although 
taanaga amploymant is unlikaly to ba a major cauaa of thaaa ilia, 
tha praaant invaatigation, along with pravioua raaaarch, auggaata 
that it may wall ba a contributing factor. Contrary to tha 
popular baliaf that working during adolaacanca ia banaficial to 
young paopla*a davalopmant, tha findinga praaantad hara indicata 
that tha corralataa of achool yaar amploymant ara ganarally 
nagativa. 

Comparad with thair claaamataa who do not work, or who work 
only a faw houra aach vaak, atudanta who work longar houra raport 
diminiahad angagamant in schooling and lowarad achool 
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parforaanca, Incraaaad paychologlcal dlatraaa and aomatlc 
conplalnta, hlghar rataa of drug and alchohol uaa, hlghar rataa 
of dallnquancy, and graatar autonomy from parantal control* 
Horkara do not hava any advantagaa ovar nonvorkara with raapact 
to paychoaoclal davalopmant* In ganaral, tha dalatarloua 
corralataa of amployaant incraaaa aa a dlract function of tha 
numbar of hour a vorkad aach vaak* 

Tha praaant atudy, Ilka aarllar onaa, auggaata that dabataa 
ovar tha amploymant of high achool atudanta ahould focua 
spaclflcally on tha ntimbar of hotira atudanta work aach vaak, 
alnca tha nagatlva corralataa of amploymant ara ralatad to tha 
amount of tlma apant In tha labor forca* Unfortiinataly, with fair 
axcaptlona, tha analyaaa praaantad In thla study do no^ rav^al 
claar hours thraaholda bayond which tha corralataa of amploymant 
bacoma dramatically mora nagatlva* Tha most pedant 
Intarpratatlon of thaaa data, thorafrra, auggaata a Imply that tha 
potantlal risks of amploymant during tha achool yaar Incraaaa 
with Incraaalng tlma commltmant to a job* 

Tha obaarvad aaaoclatlon of long work hours with dlmlnlshad 
school parformanca and angagamant both rapllcataa and axtands tha 
flndlnga of savaral pravlous studlaa* Wa find, aa hava othara, 
that atudanta who work long houra do laaa wall In achool than 
thalr paars* Diffarancas In gradaa and In tlma spant on homavork 
batwaan adolaacanta amployad mora than 20 houra par vaak and 
thoaa who work laaa ara aapaclally markad, and of suff Iciant 
magnltuda to warrant concam* Indaad, our analyals of affact 
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slZM IndlcatM that thM« diff«r«ncM ar« not trivial, according 
to convantlonal standards of •ffact slz« lnt«rpr«tatlon. On 
av«rag«, students who work nor« than 20 hours vsskly havs grad*- 
polnt-avsragss that ars about ons-thlrd of a Isttsr grads lowsr 
than thslr p««rs who work 10 hours a wssk or lass. It appsars, 
howsvsr, that ths nsgatlvs relation bstwssn studsnt snployiMnt 
and school gradss Is llaltsd to Whits and Aslan-Aasrlcan 
studsnts. In this sampls, ths Aslan-Aasrlcan and Whits studsnts 
havs hlghsr grads-polnt-avsragss than ths Af rlcan-Aasrlcan or 
Hlspanlc-Ansrlcan studsnts, which nay hslp to account for this 
dlffsrsntlal pattsm of findings. Hlghsr-achl«vlng studsnts havs 
mors to loss acadsalcally by working long hours. 

our rssults also sxtsnd ths dsbats about ths potsntlal costs 
of studsnt snployasnt to schooling In two notsworthy ways. 
First, our findings Indlcats that working nay taks Its toll on 
what occurs In ths classroon, with studsnts who work longsr hours 
rsportlng nors nlnd-wandsrlng and sxsrtlng Isss sffort In school 
— svsn aftsr taking Into account thslr ovsrall orlsntatlon 
toward school. Although our stratsgy of controlling for this 
attltudlnal varlabls is Inpsrfsct — bscauss it was nsasursd flvs 
nonths aftsr our asssssnsnt of work status — ths rssults caution 
against dlsalsslng ths nsgatlvs relation bstwssn working and 
schooling as only an artifact of dlffsrsntlal sslsction. 
Furthsrmors, anscdotal svldsncs fron tsachsrs (s.g., Kotlowltz, 
1986) and sthnographlss of high schools (s.g., Powsll st al., 
1985) corroborats our suspicion that sxtsnsive connltnsnt to a 
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part-time job takes a toll on studanta* Invaatmant in school In 
ways that may not bs svldsnt whan only **obj active'* indicators are 
studied. 

Second, our results suggest that student workers may attempt 
to compensate for their job commitments through such deviant 
activities as cheating, copying assignments, and cutting classes 
when convenient. As has been speculated elsewhere (Greenberger & 
Steinberg, 1986; McNeil, 1984), these behaviors may permit 
student workers to ref'.uce the deleterious effects of working on 
their school grades. Thus, while some writers have dismissed the 
achievement differences between workers and nonworkers as too 
small to be worrisome (e.g.. Barton, 1989), factors such as grade 
inflation (the average student in our sample has close to a B 
average) , minimal homework demands (the average student in our 
sample reports less than one hour of homework per day) , and the 
capability of students to protect their grades through deviant 
activities probably attenuate the true magnitude of effects. 

The present study also replicates other work indicating that 
working long hours is associated with higher rates of drug and 
alcohol use, higher rates of delinquency, and more frequent 
psychological and psychosomatic distress. With respect to drug 
and alcohol use, we find an important break-point between 
students who work 10 hours weekly and those who work more. The 
analysis of effect sizes indicates that the magnitude of the 
difference in drug use and in psychological distress between 
students who work more than 20 hours weekly and those who work 
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tmymr than 11 is not trivial. 

Although an explanation focusad on diffarantial salaction is 
plausibla with raspact to tha drug usa findings (i.a. , that 
studants who usa drugs ara mora likaly to want to work in ordar 
to aam monay) , such an explanation is far lass compalling with 
raspact to psychological and somatic distrass: Wa would not 
axpact anxious or sickly studants to ba mora likaly to taka jobs 
and mora likaly to work longar hours. Savaral altamativa 
hypothasas hava baan advanced to account for tha graatar reports 
of dysfunction and distress among students who work long hours, 
including (1) that workers have more discretionary income than 
nonworkers and use this income to engage in deviant or illegal 
activities, which in turn induces distress (e.g., Bachman, 1983; 
Graenberger, Steinberg, & Vaux, 1981) ; (2) that workers 
experience more stress than nonworkers and may turn to alcohol, 
drugs, and deviant behavior as a consequence (e.g., Greenberger 
et al., 1981); and (3) that workers may have more contact with 
older adolescents and young adults, who may expose them to 
illicit activities (Greenberger & Steinberg, 1986) . 

Little previous work had examined the relation between 
student employment and adolescent autonomy from parental control. 
The results of the present study support the hypothesis that 
adolescents who work hava more independence from their parents, 
and the analysis of effect sizes indicated that these differences 
are noteworthy. Possible explanations for tha greater 
independence of workers, warranting further study, are that (1) 
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adol«sc«nts who ar* aora autonoaoua from thalr f anil las chooaa to 
work longar hours than thalr lass Indapandant paars; (2) tha 
graatar Incoma avallabla to adolascants who work a graat daal nay 
"buy" Indapandanca from parantal Influanca, not only 
psychologically, but physically, sinca much of tha monay aamad 
by taanagars goas toward car-ralatad axpansas (saa Graanbargar & 
Stainbarg, 1986) ; and (3) studants who work long hours spand mora 
aftamoons and avanings away from thalr parants, which may 
incraasa thair autonomy. 

At laast ona pravious invastigation has raportad that 
working may hava a positva impact on tha davalopmant of a haalthy 
work oriantation and, to a lassar axtant, salf-ralianca 
(Stainbarg at al., 1982). Tha praaant study, in contrast, doas 
not indicata dif farancas in work oriantation or salf-ralianca 
among youngstars with dif faring dagraas of involvamant in tha 
workplaca. Bacausa thasa variablas wara assassad fiva months 
aftar tha assassmant of amploymant status, howavar, tha failura 
to find a ralation batwaan amploymant and psychosocial maturity 
is difficult to intarprat. (Wa nota, howavar, that ralations 
batwaan work status and othar outcoma maasuras assassad on tha 
Spring quastionnaira vara obsarvad.) On tha ona hand, if working 
ganuinaly facilitatad psychosocial davalopmant, tha af facts 
should parsist ovar a fiva month pariod. If, howavar, a larga 
numbar of tha nonworkars antarad tha labor forca batwaan Fall and 
Spring, and if thair work oriantation or sansa of salf-ralianca 
did incraasa as a rasult, an^ J^if farancas batwaan studants who 
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Initially vara countad as vorkara and thoaa who vara not would ba 
obscurad. To tha axtant that our aaaaura of aalf-astaam, which 
was naasurad concurrantly with work status, indaxas a ralatad 
aspact of psychosocial functioning, tha prasant findings suggast 
that tha raTation batwaan amploymant and psychosocial functioning 
is quita nodast and not a diract function of hours of amploymant. 
This is in lina with othar rasaarch on work and salf-astaaa 
(Bachaan at al., 1986). 

Although ona.of tha strangths of this study is its larga and 
hataroganaous sampla, tha conclusions ona can draw fro« tha 
rasaarch era limitad by its cross-sactional dasign and ralianca 
on salf-raport data. It is not possibla to rula out tha 
argu2Bant:s that tha rasults naraly raflact diffarantial salaction 
into tha workplaca, or diffarantial raporting by workars and 
nonworkars — of gradas, drug usa, and so forth — rathar than 
ganuina af facts of anploymant. Whila longitudinal analysis is 
nacassary to provida a claarar tast of tha hypothasis that 
working actually has advarsa consaquancas , cross-sactional 
studias such as this play an important rola in providing tha 
basis for sansibla hypothasis formulation. Similarly, although 
our findings would ba strangthaned by tha inclusion of 
additional, ^objactiva"* indicas of tha dapandant maasuras, doing 
so would nacassitata tha usa of a smallar sampla and pracluda 
analysas of tha modarating impact of athnicity and class. 
Ultimataly, larga-scala self-report surveys such as this must be 
complemented by smaller-scale research that employs multiple 
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methods and multiple sources of information. 

These caveats notwithstanding, the results of this 
investigation provide replication, in a contemporary, multiethnic 
sample, of findings reported by several other investigators, most 
notably, Greenberger and Steinberg (1986). Perhaps most 
importantly, the present study examined whether the correlates of 
student employment vary as a function of ethnicity, socioeconomic 
status, and grade level — a question of interest to those who 
argue that employment may benefit certain, but not all, groups of 
students. In view of such claims, it is particularly significant 
that, with very few exceptions, the negative correlates of 
extensive employment cut across age, socioeconomic, and ethnic 
groups. Moreover, in no group are the correlates of employment 
positive, either in terms o2 lower rates of dysfunctional 
behavior, better school performance, or enhanced psychosocial 
well-being. In light of these and similar findings from previous 
research, we believe that parents, educational practitioners, and 
policy«>makers should continue to monitor the number of weekly 
hours adolescents work during the school year. 
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Footnotes 

1. Th« correlation batvaan houra of anploynant and 
orlantatlon toward achool, although algnlf leant, la quita amall: 
r(3989) — .06, B<.001). 

2. Wa also conductad tha analyaaa on tha othar outcona aata 
with and without controlling for atudanta' oriantation toward 
achool, in caaa thia maaaura tappad a mora ganaral valua 
oriantation that had mora parvaaiva af facta on atudanta* 
bahavior. Nona of tha raaulta was change & raault of thia 
atratagy and, for tha aaka of aimplicity, wa raport tha raaulta 
of analyaaa on nonachool outcomaa without adjuatmant for thia 
covariata. 

3. Ha lookad furthar to aaa if tha diffarantial ralation 
batwaan work houra and CPA acroaa athnic groupa waa an artifact 
of aocioaconoaic atatua by rapaating tha followup analyaia with 
a modification. Ha collapaad tha work houra catagoriaa into 
thraa groupa (not amployad, amployad 1^15 houra waakly, and 
amployad 16 or mora houra waakly) , which yialdad call aizaa larga 
anough to taat for tha thraa-way intaraction batwaan athnicity, 
socioaconomic atatua, and work houra; tha third-ordar tarm waa 
not aignificant, howavar. In light of thia, wa concluda that tha 
diffarantial pattam of raaulta obaarvad ia nfi^ an artifact of 
socioaconomic atatua. 

4. Tha d atatiatic, a commonly uaad indax of affact aiza, ia 
computad aa tha Uffaranca batwaan tha maana of tha two groupa in 
quaation dividad.by tha avaraga of tha two groupa* standard 
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deviation. According to convantion, a d of .20 rapraaanta a 
"amall" affact, a d of .50, a "madiua" affact, and a d of 'SO, a 
"larga" affact (Roanow & Roaanthal, 1989). 
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Tabl« 1 



rharaefcTlatlca fi£ g^udX fiAOBlA 

% Of % of 



iSAIIBlA nonworkers 



Sex 

Male 
Female 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Parental Education 



47.3 
52.7 

33.3 
33.3 
33.4 



48.2 
51.8 

43.0 
33.0 
24.0 



££2Uli£ Background 

Black 8.1 8.5 

White 65.4 62.1 

Hispanic 9.3 17.0 

Asian 13.6 9.0 
Other 3.6 3.5 



% of workers 
with 2o->- iiQura 

50.1 
49.9 

13.6 
30.0 
56.4 



Less than h.s. 


6.3 


6.3 


9.9 


Less than B.A. 


16.3 


16. 0 


21.2 


College grad 


40.6 


39.7 


44.9 


Post-college 


36.8 


38. 1 


24.0 



9.1 
65.2 

8.0 
12.1 

5.6 



.1 i 
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Table 2 

Summary sX. Multtpla An:.lv»le s£ iflriftngt Ql 

Relation fifttUUD HftfllOX tiQU£a Sl Alld schQQj-Rtlattd OUtggBfg 



Variable Hvooth. SS 


£ZXS£ SS. 




£C£Q£ US 


z 


GPA 


48.84 


2078.70 


12.21 


.52 


23.40*** 


HOMEWORK 


135.20 


4823.29 


33.80 


1.21 


27.91*** 


CONCENTRATION 


3.35 


2964.97 


.83 


.74 


1.12 


EFFORT 


13<40 


2974.92 


3.35 


.74 


4.48*** 


CLASS-CUTTING 


34.89 


1653.49 


8.72 


.41 


21.02 


ATTENTION 


6.51 


2054.24 


1.62 


.51 


3.16* 


MIND-WANDERING 


17.96 


2821.17 


4.49 


.70 


6.34*** 


EXTRACURRICULARS 


28.72 


5144.04 


7.18 


1.29 


5.56*** 


SCHOOL MISCONDUCT 


76.57 


15938.21 


19.14 


4.00 


4.78*** 



*Ii<.05 

Note: Univariate F-test« with (4,3984) d.f.; Weekly hours of work treated 
as a five-level independent variable (Not employed; 1-10 hours; 11-15 
hours; 16-20 hours; more than 20 hours). 
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TabI* 3 

fiummarv Qt Multiple Analvals qI Varlanca fi£ Rtlfltlgn BfttW^en 
Weelclv Houra qI HqcIs and Indleatora fi£ PavehQloateal pyggunction 





HvDoth. 




Error 


Hvpoth. US 


£cr2£ 


MS 


£ 


PSYCH. SYMPTOMS 


2402. 


26 


156653.03 


600.56 


39.32 


15 


.27*** 


SOMATIC SYMPTOMS 215. 


65 


38923.65 


53.91 


9.76 


5 


.51*** 


DELINQUENCY 


121. 


05 


22931.00 


30.26 


5.75 


5 


.25*** 


DRUG USE 


1354. 


38 


56408.27 


338.59 


14.15 


23 


.91*** 



***E<.001 

Note: Univariate F-tests with (4,3984) d.f.; Weekly hours of work treated 
as a five-level independent variable (Not employed; l-lO hours; 11-15 
hours; 16-20 hours; icore than 20 hours). 
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Table 4 

Summary Multiple Analvaia fi£ Variance fi£ Rtlation BetVftCn 
Weakly Hours fiX H&£l& And Indicators q£. Autonomy £xsm ParsntS 



Variable 


Hypoth . 


SS. 


Error ££ 


HYP<?ttl. US 


£rC2C MS 


Z 


FAMILY TIME 


691. 


78 


24467.08 


172.94 


6.14 


28 


*** 

. 16 


PARENTAL MONITORING 


1 . 


31 


65.32 


.32 


.01 


19 


.97*** 


AUTONOMOUS DECISIONS 3. 


90 


234.71 


.97 


.05 


16 


.57*** 



***E<.001 



Note: Univariate F-tests with (4,3984) d.f.; weekly hours of work treated 
as a five-level independent variable (Not employed; 1-10 hours; 11-15 
hours; 16-20 hours; more than 20 hours) . 
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Tabl« 5 

Summary s£ Multiple Analvaia Qt Vartanc« si Rflation B^tW^gn 

weakly Hours ^ Work and Indicatora fl£ PavchosQclal D^YttlQPment 

Variable Hvpoth. S£ S;j:2C SS. HYPOth. M& £££££ US £ 
SELF-RELIANCE 1.71 1117.22 .42 .28 1.53 

SELF-ESTEEM 257.23 98007.35 64.30 24.60 2.61* 

WORK ORIENTATION 1.66 907.73 .41 .22 1.82 

* 

Ii<. 05 

Note: Univariate F-tests with (4,3984) d.f.? Weekly hours of work treated 
as a fiye-leyel independent variable (Not employed; 1-10 hours; 11-15 
hours; 16-20 hours; more than 20 hours). 
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Table 6 

Meana and Standard Deviations a£ Dcpgndent Variablea 

for Each Work Status ficsUfi^ and Magnitude si Pifferenge Idi 

Between Students Working 1-10 iisiica VgrsUS n<3l9 iMh ZQ. GLsiUCa WgeKV 



41 



Work Status 



School-Related Qutggmgg 
Grade-Point-Average Homework 



Extracurriculars 





n 


sd 






sd 


H 


sd 


not employed 


2.991 


.742 


3 


.585 


1. 128 


3 .739 


1. 136 


1-10 hours 


- .051 


.712 


3 


.694 


1.140 


3 .673 


1. 165 


11-15 bours 


2.922 


.703 


3 


.434 


.994 


3 .723 


1. 126 


16-20 hours 


2.856 


.681 


3 


.351 


1.064 


3 .577 


1. 142 


21+ hours 


2.679 


.730 


3 


.076 


1.030 


3 .500 


1. 106 




.52 








57 




15 




Concentration 




Effort 


Paying Attenti 




VL 


sd 






sd 




sd 


not employed 


3.540 


.866 


3 


.877 


.852 


3 .967 


.719 


1-10 hours 


3.520 


.842 


3 


. 818 


.876 


3 .991 


.695 


11-15 hours 


3.499 


.836 


3 


.77 3 


.833 


3 .910 


.640 


16-20 hours 


3.466 


.875 


3 


.713 


.919 


3 .892 


.775 


21+ hours 


3.473 


.876 


3 


.772 


.880 


3 .«71 


.737 


d 


.05 








.05 




. 17 
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Table 6 (continued) 





Class-cutting 


Mind-wandering 


School 


Misconduct 




11 




IS 


sd 






not employed 


1.337 


.603 


2.545 


.842 


7.093 


1.990 


1-10 hours 


1.347 


.630 


2.553 


.819 


7.256 


2.012 


11-15 hours 


1.439 


.642 


2.663 


.813 


7.504 


1.932 


16-20 hours 


1.486 


.718 


2.616 


.854 


7.391 


2 .066 


21+ hours 


1. 607 


.765 


2.737 


.872 


7.281 


2.022 



^ ' .37 .22 . 01 

Psychological and Behavioral Dysfunction 
Drug Use Delinquency Psychological Psychosomatic 

Distress Complaints 







M 




£d 










u 


sd 


K 


sd 


not employed 


8 


.018 


3 


.643 


8 


.151 


2 


.353 


20.189 


6.236 


10.624 


3.13 


1-10 hours 


8 


.318 


3 


.582 


8 


.087 


2 


.120 


20.232 


6.097 


10.646 


2.98 


11-15 hours 


9 


.252 


4 


.054 


8 


.186 


2 


.166 


21.329 


6.317 


10.776 


3.06 


16-20 hours 


9 


.221 


4 


. 164 


8 


.544 


2 


.925 


21.826 


6.236 


11.063 


3.03 


21+ hours 


9 


.426 


■» 


.918 


8 


.565 


2 


.549 


22. 160 


6.600 


11.274 


3.33 






• 


30 








20 






30 


• 


20 
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Table 6 (continued) 
Paychoaocial Maturity 



43 



Work Orientation 



Self-Esteeia 



Self-Reliance 





li 


sd 


H 






u 


sd 


not employed 


2.801 


.485 


29. 


974 


4.981 


3 .070 


.526 


1-10 hours 


2.823 


.460 


30. 


647 


4.962 


3 . 104 


.523 


11-15 hours 


2.782 


.442 


29. 


931 


4.409 


3.076 


.507 


16-20 hours 


2.762 


.474 


30. 


324 


5.064 


3 .128 


.512 


21+ hours 


2 .758 


.478 


29. 


837 


5. 130 


3.059 


.579 


d 


.14 






• 


16 




.08 



Autonomy ixsn Pargntg 

Family Time Behavioral Control 



Youthful 
Decision-Making 



not employed 

1-10 hours 
11-15 hours 
16-20 hours 
21+ hours 
d 



n 

0.111 
6.872 
6.368 
5.830 
5.764 



sd 

?.393 
2. 349 
2.474 
2.722 
2. 764 



.747 
.734 
.731 
.714 
.695 



sd 

. 125 
. 125 
. 128 
. 132 
. 141 



, 456 
. 478 
.488 
.518 
.544 



sd 

.243 
.;33 
.242 
.245 
.252 



43 



.29 



.27 



*Note: Group sample sizes are as follows: not employed (N-2212), 
employed 1-10 Jaaiuza weakly (N-531), employed 11-15 hSillfi VggKlY (N-340) , 
employed 16-20 Jiflura Ufifi]&l^ (N-413) , and employed mfitfi than 22 llflliTS W^^KlY 
(N-493) . 

^'Note: The d statistic reflects the magnitude of the difference 
between workers employed for 1-10 hours per week versus 21+ hours weekly. 
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Figure Captions 

1. Relation between weekly hours of work and grade-point 
avarage, time spent on homework, and class-cutting. 

2. Relation between weekly hours of work and drug use and 
psychological symptoms • 

3. Relation between weekly hours of work and parental 
monitoring. 
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